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Preparing for Blockade, 1885-1914: Naval 
contingency for economic warfare 

by Stephen Cobb 

Ashgate, Farnham, 2013, £63 (hb) 

332 pages, with foreword, preface, illustrations, 
maps, appendices, bibliography, and index 
ISBN 9781409443191 


The origins and implementation of the British 
Admiralty’s plans to wage ‘economic warfare’ 
against Germany in the early twentieth century 
have become a fashionable topic for historians 
since the publication of Avner Offer’s highly 
influential The First World War: An agrarian 
interpretation in 1989. This book, based on 
the author’s 2011 PhD thesis, addresses a 
hitherto neglected aspect of those plans: the 
Admiralty’s provision of armed merchant 
cruisers for the attack and defence of trade 
before the First World War. In doing so, it also 
provides an important new perspective upon 
the development and nature of the Admiralty’s 
plans to attack German trade in the event of an 
Anglo-German war. 

The book’s central argument is that 
“economic warfare’ was a well-integrated aspect 
of the Royal Navy’s shared strategic culture by 
the 1890s. Simply put, plans to attack enemy 
trade were not a closely guarded secret of a 
select few planners at the Admiralty, but were 
widely regarded as forming a key part of the 
Navy’s strategy in any future war. On this 
basis, the Admiralty consistently evaluated the 
utility of armed merchant vessels to assist in the 
attack and defence of trade. Before 1902, when 
a Franco-Russian threat was perceived to be the 
most significant challenge to British commerce, 
the Navy focused its efforts upon securing 
large, fast ocean-going liners for military use in 
the event of war. These vessels were intended 
to combat the danger of a worldwide French 
guerre de course. As Germany supplanted 
France and Russia as Britain’s most likely 
prospective opponent in the early twentieth 
century, the Admiralty began to view its 
existing armed merchant cruiser policy as 
inefficient and unsuitable for combating the 
danger of similarly armed German Atlantic 
liners. To combat the threat of these ‘ocean 
greyhounds’, Sir John Fisher, the First Sea Lord, 
preferred to construct all-big-gun armoured 


cruisers, equipped with the necessary speed to 
catch and destroy any German merchant vessel. 
Due to this change of approach, the Admiralty’s 
policy towards armed merchant vessels became 
increasingly focused upon slower craft with 
greater coal endurance, intended to assist 
in global trade protection duties and in the 
interdiction of German oceanic trade in the 
North Sea. When war came in August 1914, 
the Admiralty duly fitted out a number of these 
vessels and employed them to great effect in 
the roth Cruiser Squadron, the key unit of the 
northern blockade force. 

Basing his work upon extensive research, 
which includes the modest yet highly significant 
collection at the National Museum of the Royal 
Navy in Portsmouth, Cobb makes an important 
contribution to our understanding of British 
naval policy before the First World War. His 
work is especially timely as it provides a much 
need context to controversial claims regarding 
the Admiralty’s pre-war plans for economic 
warfare recently forwarded by revisionist 
historians. Without explicitly drawing out 
how his conclusions interact with this recent 
scholarship, Cobb succeeds in demonstrating 
that the Admiralty most certainly did not 
conceive “economic warfare’ as a ‘short war’ 
strategy. In fact it was widely recognized within 
the service that the conflict would most likely 
be a protracted one. Nowhere was this more 
clearly demonstrated than by the fact that the 
Admiralty never intended that the navy’s armed 
merchant cruisers, which had been indentified 
as the most suitable vessels for the interdiction 
of enemy trade for over 30 years, should begin 
to take their place in the northern blockade 
until three to six weeks after hostilities had 
broken out (p. 245). Clearly the Admiralty 
would not have retained an interest in these 
vessels and begun to fit them out at the outset 
of war if they believed that Germany would be 
rapidly knocked out of the conflict by a ‘British 
Schlieffen Plan’ against German finance. 

Equally, Cobb demonstrates a widely held 
belief that ‘Belligerent Rights’, as defined by 
the Declaration of Paris and subsequent inter- 
national agreements, would not interfere with 
the navy’s plans to attack enemy trade in a 
future war. Hitherto historians have attributed 
these notions to a small group of ‘radicals’, 
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particularly Fisher. Finally, by supporting 
Matthew Seligmann’s analysis of the origins of 
Fisher’s ‘battle cruisers’ as being linked to the 
danger of German armed Atlantic liners, Cobb 
clearly identifies himself as one of a growing 
trend of historians who are sceptical about 
elements of the revisionist interpretations that 
have become increasingly prevalent in the field 
of First World War British naval history. 

While the content of this book is both 
important and well-timed, it does have its 
stylistic limitations. Cobb assumes a level of 
knowledge on the reader’s behalf that may render 
his work inaccessible to a wider audience. He 
also engages in highly detailed discussion on 
several points, notably the provision of insur- 
ance for merchantmen participating in the 
1906 manoeuvres, which could have benefited 
from judicious editing. Furthermore, the book 
lacks a definite introduction, the addition of 
which would have made the text easier to navi- 
gate. Readers are thus recommended to begin 
by skimming the final pages of the last chapter 
(pp. 258-61) in order to provide a much needed 
overview. Fortunately, the importance of Cobb’s 
contribution outweighs these more minor issues. 
This book provides an important new perspective 
on British naval policy in the First World War 
era and is required reading for historians of 
the blockade. Supporters of a more ambitious 
definition of ‘economic warfare’ would also be 
well advised to consider Cobb’s conclusions. 

DAVID MORGAN-OWEN 
UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 
http://dx.doi.org/10. 1080/0025 3359.2013.8485 84 
© David Morgan-Owen 
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For readers beginning to be interested in the 
events of Titanic — presented without the trace 
of either a literary or antiquarian purpose (just 
the facts ma’am, just the facts) — they could do 
much worse than John Lang’s book, though 


it certainly has its flaws. In a lengthy preface 
Lang spells out a central conceit of the main 
text, conceived of as ‘an account of Titanic’s 
loss... in the style of a twenty-first-century 
investigation report. The conceit is emblematic 
of the question Lang at one point poses, 
motivating the work: if the evidence is looked at 
and reported from the viewpoint and literally in 
the manner of a twenty-first-century accident 
investigator, will there be revealed new insights 
into what happened to the Titanic and why? 


I decided to . . . take another look at the 
original Titanic evidence through the eyes of 
an accident investigator. I was, among other 
things, very curious to find out whether I 
would agree with the conclusions reached in 
1912. 


In the preface Lang describes in some detail his 

own career, initially in the Merchant Navy and 
then for some 30 years in the Royal Navy, and 
capping it, a stint as Chief Inspector of Marine 
Accidents. And it is in the last capacity as he 
tells it that earlier curiosity about the Titanic 
investigation was rekindled, and as any serious 
Titanic researcher does, he quickly discovered 
that the mother lode of information as to what 
happened on the ship is the roughly 2,000 pages 
of hearings (American and British); public 
inquiries that were conducted successively right 
after the accident. 

This, he tells us, is what gave rise to the idea 
of a new report, one replacing that of the British 
inquiry, the same evidence seen with the eyes 
of a contemporary accident investigator. And 
indeed in the brief introductory section of the 
report we are told that ‘it [the report] draws 
heavily on the transcripts of the testimonies 
given both to the US Senate Inquiry and the 
British Formal investigation.’ Of note, in 
relation to this, the name Lang gives to his new 
report, “The Loss of RMS Titanic’, is identical 
to the name of the British inquiry report. 

Lang starts with several helpful chapters, 
offering up in readable and knowledgeable 
terms the context of Titanic along several of 
the multiple dimensions possible: the North 
Atlantic in its own right, connected to ice 
and visibility conditions, as well as the mass 
movement of mid- and late nineteenth-century 
immigrants to the US with regard to the 


